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FEMALE EDUCATION. 
(Conciuded.) 


A great deal is said in favour of the social na- 
ture of the fine arts. Music gives pleasure to 
others. Drawing is an art, the amusement of 


‘which does nut centre in him who exercises it, 


but is diffused among the rest of the world. 
This is true; but there is nothing, after all, so 
social as a cultivated mind. We do not mean to 
speak slightingly of the fine arts, or to depreciate 
the good humour with which they are sometimes 
exhibited; but we appeal to any man, whet ver 
alittle spirited and sensible conversatiou—dis- 
playing, modestly, useful acquirements—and 
evineing rational curiosity, is not well worth the 
highest exertions of musical or graphical skill. 
A woina o/ accomplishments may entertain those 
who have the pleasure of knowing her for half an 
hour wiih great brilliancy ; but a mind full of 
ideas, and with that elastic spring which the love 
of knowiedge only can convey, is a perpetual 
source of exhilaration and amusement to ail that 
come within its reach ;—not collecting its force 
into single and insulated achievements, lik2 the 
efforts made in the fine arts—but diffusing, 
equally over the whole of existence, a calm plea- 
sure—better loved as it is longer felt—and suita- 
ble to every variety and every period of life. 
Therefore, instead of hanging the understanding 
of a woman upon walls, or hearing it vibrate 
upon strings,— instead of seeing it in clouds, or 
hearing it in the wind,—we would make it the 
first spring and ornament of society, by enrich- 
ing it with attainments upon which alone such 
power depends. ; 

If the education of women were improved, the 
education'of men would be improved also. It is 
certainly in the power of a sensible and well- 
educated mother to inspire such tastes and pro- 
> ag as shall nearly decide the destiny of the 

man; and this is done, not only by the 
intentional exertions of the mother, but by the 
gradual and insensible imitation of the child; for 
there is something extremely contagious in great- 
ness and rectitude of thinking, even at that age ; 
and the character of the mother, with whom he 
passes his early infancy, is always an event of 
the utmost importance to the child. A merely 
accomplished woman cannot infuse her tastes into 
the minds of her sons; and if she could, nothing 
conld be more unfortunate than her success. 
Besides, when her accomplishments are given 
up, she has nothing left for it, but to amuse her- 
se!f in the best way she can; and, heeoming en- 
tively frivolous, either declines the fatigue of 
attending to her children, or, attending te them, 


has neither talents nor knowledge to succeed : 
and, therefore, here is a plain and fair answer to 
those who ask so triumphantly, Why should a 
woman dedicate herself to this branch of know- 
ledge? or why should’ she be attached to such 
science ’—Bevause, by having gained information 
on these poinis, she may inspire her son with 
valuable tastes, which may abide by him through 
life, and carry him up to all the sublimities of 
of knowledge ;—because she cannot lay the foun- 
dation of a great character, if she is absorbed in 
frivolous amusements, nor inspire her child with 
noble desires, when a long course of trifling has 
destroyed the little talents which were left by a 
bad education. 

It is of great importance to a country, that 
there should be as many understandings as pos- 
sible actively employed within it. Mankind are 
much happier for the discovery of barometers, 
thermometers, steam engines, and all the innu- 
merable inventions in the arts and sciences. We 
are every day and every hour reaping the benefit 
of such talent and ingenuity. ‘lhe same obser- 
vation is true of such works as those of Dryden, 
Pope, Milton, and Shakspeare. Mankind are 
much happier that such individuals have lived 
and written ;—they add every day to the stock 
of public enjoyment—and perpetually gladden 
and embellish life. Now, the number of those 
who exercise their understanding to any good 
purpose is exactly in proportion to those who 
exercise it at all; but as the matter stands at pre- 
sent, half the talent in the universe runs to waste, 
and is totally unprofitable. It would have been 
almost as well for the world, hitherto, that wo- 
men, instead of possessing the capacities they do 
at present, should have been born wholly destitute 
of wit, genius, and every other attribute of’ mind 
of which men make so eminent an use: and the 
ideas of use and possession are so united together, 
that, because it has been the custom in almost all 
countries to give to women a different and a worse 
education than to men, the notion has obtained 
that they do not possess faculties which they do 
not cultivate. Just as, in breaking up acommon, 
it is sometimes very difficult to make the poor 
believe it will carry corn, merely because they 
have been hither accustomed to see it produce 
nothing but weeds and grass—they very naturally 
mistake its present condition for its general nature. 
So completely have the talents of women been 
kept down, that there is scarcely a single work, 
either of reason, or imagination, written hy a 
woman, which is in general circulation, either in 
the English, French, or Italian literature ;— 
scarcely one that has crept even into the ranks of 
our minor poets. — 








If the possession of excellent talents is not a 
conclusive reason why they should be improved, 
it at least amounts to a very strong presumption ; 
and, if itean be shown that women may be trained 
to reason and imagine as well as men, the 
strongest reasons are certainly necessary to show 
us why we should not avail ourselves of such 
rich gifts of nature; and we have a right to call 
for a clear statement of those perils which make 
it necessary that such talents should be totally 
extinguished, or, at most, very partially drawn 
out. The burthen of proof does not lie with 
those who say, Increase the quantity of talent in 
any country as much as possible—for such a 
proposition is in conformity with every man’s 
feelings: but it lies with those who say, ‘Take 
care to keep that understanding weak and trifling, 
which nature has made capable of becoming 
strong and powerful. The paradox is with 
them, not with us. In all human reasoning, 
knowledge must be taken for a good, till it can 
be shown to be an evil. But now, Nature makes 
to us rich and magnificent presents; and we say 
to her—You are too luxariant and munificent— 
we must keep you under, and prune you;—we 
have talents enough in the other half of the erea- 
tion ;—and, if you will not stupify and enfec ble 
the mind of women to our hands, we ourselves 
must expose them to a narcotic process, and 
educate away the fatal redundance with which 
the world is afflicted. and the order of sublunary 
things deranged. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is conver- 
sation ;—and the pleasures of conversation are of 
course enhanced hy every increase of knowledge : 
not that we should meet together to talk of alkalies 
and angles, or to add to our steck of history and 
philology — though a little of all these things is no 
bad ingredient in conversation: but, let the sub- 
ject be what it may, there is always a prodigious 
difference between the conversation of those who 
have been well educated and of those who have 
not enjoyed this advantage. Education gives 
fecundity of thought, copiousness of illustration, 
quickness, vigour, fancy, words, images, and 
illustrations :—it decorates every common thing, 
and gives the power of trifling, without heing 
undignified and absurd. The subjects themselves 
may not be wanted, upon which the talerts of an - 
educated man have been exercised: but there is 
always a demand for those talents which his 
education has rendered strong and quick. Now, 
really nothing can be further from our intention 
than to say any thing rude and unpleasant; but 
we must he excused for observing, that it is not 
now a very common thing to he interested hy the 
variety and extent of female knowledge; but it is 
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a very common thing to lament, that the finest 
faculties in the worl. have been confined to 
trides utterly unworthy of their richness and their 
strength. 

‘The pursuit of knowledge is the most innocent 
and interesting occupation which can be given to 
the female sex; nor can there be a better method 
of checking a spirit of dissipation than by dif- 
fusing a taste for literature. ‘he true way to 
attack vice is by setting up something else against 
it. Give to women, in early youth, something 
to acquire, of sufficient interest and importance 
to command the application of the maiure facul- 
ties, and to excite their perseverance in future 
life ;—-teach them that happiness is to be derived 
from the acquisition of knowledge, as well as the 
gratification of vanity; and you will raise up a 
much more formidabie barrier against dissipation 
than an host of invectives and exhortations can 
supply. 

{t sometimes happens that an unfortunate man 
gets drunk with very bad wine—not to gratify 
his palate, but to forget his cares: he does not 
set any value on what he receives, but on account 
of what it excludes; it keeps out something 
worse than itself. Now, though it were denied 
that the acquisition of serious knowledge is of 
itself important to a woman, still it prevents a 
taste for silly and pernicious works of imagina- 
tion; it keeps away the horrid trash of novels; 
and, in lieu of that eagerness for emotion and ad- 
venture, which books of that sort inspire, pro- 
motes a calm and steady temperament of mind. 

A man who deserves such a piece of good fur- 
tune may generally find an excellent companion 
for all the vicissitudes of his life; but it is not so 
easy to find a companion for his understanding, 
who has similar pursuits with himself, or who 
ean comprehend the pleasure he derives from 
them. We really can see no reason why it 
should not be otherwise; nor comprehend how 
the pleasures of domestic life can be promoted 
by diminishing the number of subjects in which 
persons who are to spend their lives together 
take a common interest. 

One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge is the respect and importance which 
it communicates to old age. Men rise in cha- 
racter often as they increase in years,—they are 
venerable from what they have acquired, and 
pleasing from what they can impart. If they 
outlive their faculties, the mere frame itself is 
respected for what it once contained; but women 
(such is their unfortunate style of education) 
hazard every thing upon one cast of the die;— 
when youth is gone, all is gone. No human 
creature gives his admiration for nothing: either 
the eye must be charmed, or the understanding 
gratified. A woman must talk wisely, or look 
well. Every human being must put up with the 
coklest civility, who has neither the charms of 
youth nor the wisdom of age. Neither is there 
the slightest commiseration for decayed accom- 
plishments :—no man mourns over the fragments 
of a dancer, or drops a tear on the relics of musi- 
cal skill. ‘They are flowers destined to perish; 
but the decay of great talents is always the sub- 
ject of solemn pity: and, even when their last 
memorial is over, their ruins and vestiges are 
regarded with pious affection. 

There is no connection between the ignorance 
in which women are kept, and the preservation 
of moral and religious principle; and yet cer- 
tainly there is, in the minds of some timid and 
respectable persons, a vague, indefinite dread of 


knowledge, as if it were capable of producing | 





these effects. ‘I‘here are men, indeed, who are 
always exclaiming against every species of power, 
because it is connected with danger: their dread 
of abuses is so much stronger than their admira- 
tion of uses, that they would cheerfuily give up 
the use of fire, gunpowder, and printing, to be 
freed from robbers, incendiaries, and libels. It 
is true, that every increase of kuowledge may 
possibly render depr.vity more depraved, as well 
as it may increase the strength of virtue. It is 
in itself only power; and its value depends on 
its application. But, trust to the natural love of 
good where there is no temptation to be bad-—it 
Operates nowhere move forcibly than in education. 
No man, whether he be tutor, guardian, or friend, 
ever contenis himself with infusing the mere 
ability to acquire; but, giving the power, he 
gives with it a taste for the wise and rational ex- 
ercise of that power; so that an educated person 
is not only with stronger and better faculties than 
others, but with a more useful propensity—a dis- 
position better cultivated—and associations of a 
higher and more important class. 

In short, and to vecapitulate the main points 
upon which we have insisted—Why the dispro- 
portion in knowledge be ween the two sexes 
should be so great, when the inequality in natural 
talents is so small; or why the understanding of 
women should be lavished upon trifles, when 
nature has made it capable of higher and better 
things, we profess ourselves not able to under- 
stand. ‘The affectation charged upon female 
knowledge is best cured by making that know- 
ledge nore general ; and economy devolved upon 
women is best secured by the ruin, disgrace, and 
inconvenience which proceeds from neglecting it. 
For the care of children, nature has made a direct 
and powerful provision; and the gentleness and 
elegance of women is the natural consequence of 
that desire to please, which is productive of the 
greatest part of civilisation and refinement, and 
which rests upon a foundation too deep to be 
shaken by any such modifications in education 
as we have proposed. If you educate women to 
attend to dignified and important subjects, you 
are multiplying, beyond measure, the chances of 
human improvement by preparing and medicat- 
wg those early impressions which always come 
from the mother; and which, in a great majority 
of instances are quite decisive of character and 
genius. Nor is it only in the business of educa- 
tion that women would influence the destiny of 
men ;—If women knew more, men must learn 
more—for ignorance would then be shameful— 
and it would become the fashion to be instructed. 
‘The instruction of women improves the stock of 
national talents, and employs more minds for the 
instruction and amusement of the world ;—it in- 
creases the pleasures of society by multiplying 
the topics upon which the two sexes take a com- 
mon interest;—and makes marriage an inter- 
course of understanding as well as of affection, 
by giving dignity and importance to the female 
character. ‘The education of women favours 
public morals; it provides for every season of 
life, as well as for the brightest and the best; and 
leaves a woman when she is stricken by the hand 
of time, not as she now is, destitute of every 
thing, and neglected by all, but with the full 
power and the splendid attractions of knowledge, 
—diffusing the elegant pleasures of polite litera- 
ture, and receiving the just homage of learned 
and accomplished men.—Rev. Sydney Smith. 








MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 


We presume our readers will all wish to know 
something of this hisirionic prodigy—at present 
the chief concern of the two great European 
capitals. ‘I'he following account is from the 
London Examiner : — 


Every body knows what an important matter the 
theatre isin Paris. An emeute in the cou.sesrs takes 
procedeure at jany ti_e of a crisis in the Ministry, 

he removal of M. Vedal from the direction of the 
Francais, made a far more enduring sensation than 
the removal of M. Thiers from the direction of the 
Cabinet. And as no one knew better than Napoleon 
the temper of this good city of Paris, it was nothing 
of less vital import to its welfare than an ordonnance 
to reorganise the Theatre Francais, which he sat 
down to indite amidst the smoking ruins of the 
Kremlin. 

Great have been the reverses of the Theatre Fran- 
cais since those days. Its glory departed with Talma 
and Duchesnois, for, delightful and attractive as the 
genius of Mars was admitted to be, it is impossible 
that any great theatre can sustain i'self with comedy. 
Long and sad was its decline. Hots s counted out 
on Corneille; mournful benches at Moliere; Racine 
puffed at by Rococo. Then followed what is called 
a coalition, which had the natural fate of such un- 
natural things. As little could the Boulevards be 
crammed into the Rue Richelieu, as Hugo and Du- 
mas be made to fraternise with Racine and Cor- 
neille. A little excitement of novelty, and things 
became worse than before So out went Dumas and 
Hugo, bag and baggage, Madame Dorval included; 
and while out they went, threatening the old school 
with annihilation in a Renaissance, the old sehcol 
had in immediate reserve a mote real new birth of 
its own, from which all the glories of the Theatre 
Francais sprang suddenly to life once more. 

Some one had seen a young Jewess play at the 
Gymnase, and though she was uneasy and ill at 
home in her part, and spoke with an accent that was 
mere Swiss than French, and the audience would 
not applaud her, he thought her worth mentioning 
in the salons. Piqued. by her failure alike in light 
vaudeville and murderous melo-drame, the young 
enthusiast had meanwhile, of her own accord, gone 
hard to work with Corneille and Racine. If T am 
to fall, she would seem to have thought, it will be 
hetter to fall from Notre Dame itself, than from a 
wall in the garden or the shambles. And these toils 
were rewarded, and her hopes seemed all fulfilled, 
when, on the good word of a retired actor, (hefore 
whoin she had declaimed at the request of the judi- 
cious admirer referred to,) she received an engage- 
ment at the Francais, with four thousand frances a 
year. She appeared and succeeded ; Paris went out 
of its wits, and Mademoi-elle Rachel's four thousand 
francs went up toa hundred and fifty thousand. She 
had been induced to visit England; we had the hap- 
artes to see her act Hermione at her Majesty’s 

heatre on Monday night, in Racine’s tragedy of 
Andromaque; and, in our opinion, the performance 
more than justified the enthusiasm of the Parisians, 
It was an effort of the highest genius in this sphere 
of art, guided and controlled throughout by ex- 
quisite good taste. Where the one is, indeed, the 
other cannot fail to be. And taking genius in this 
art to consist, as for the most part it does with all, 
in the power of equalising imagination with reality, 
it seems to us that there has never been a more in- 
disputable possessor of it than Mademoiselle Rachel. 

‘The first act of Andromaque passes withont the 
entrance of Hermione, and the stage has seldom seen 
so sorry a business, as Monday night’s exhibition of 
it. One wondered which was most absurd, the 
pompous politeness of Pyrrhus, or the passionate 
puling of Orestes. For the verse of poor Racine, it 
was with these actors as we had ourselves been pri- 
vately too apt to consider it, one continuous, drawl- 
ing, antithetical whine; and here sank our hearts 
within us, as we thought this at least could scareely 
flow much “mended,” even from the lips of the ac- 


tress of Hermione. It is not the custom to drop the 
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act sceie in these plays, and after a few bars of mu- 
sic, Hermione entered. We had heard of an insig- 
nificant figure, of ugly features, and forbidding ex- 
pression: we saw a figure of extreme gracelulness, 
somewhat above the middle size: a face of sinall, 
but pleasing features, radiant with the beauty of in- 
telligence and feeling; and such a form of head as 
Phidias might have moulded. She was well -re- 
ceived, but without enthusiasm. ‘lhe heavy influ- 
ence of Pyrrhus and Orestes had by no means de- 
seited the scene. She spcke the first four lines of 
the part, and it was as if a sudden burst of sunshiae 
had cleared off a dense and dreary fog. The ease 
and variety of modulation; the subdued but tho- 
roughly conscious power; the sense of what was to 
be done, and the knowledge of how to do it; were 
made obvious at once, and in these four apparently 
unimportant lines, 

But some few words we must here interpose about 
the tragedy, to show what it was the actress had to 
do. We waive all remarks as to the want of clas- 
sical truth, or of any remote likeness to it, in the en- 
tire conception. Four persons are on the scene, 
counting the confidants as nothing. There is Pyr- 
rhus, the Epirot king, who has fallen in love with 
his captive, Andromache ; there is Orestes, the Argive 
prince, who is in hot pursuit of the Pyrrhus aban- 
doned Hermione; there is Andromache, who will not 
have Pyrrhus; and there is Hermione, who will not 
have Orestes. The scene never changes from an 
ante-chamber in the palace of Pyrrhus, and the time 
is comprised within a day, ‘The action may be 
somewhat thus described. Orestes arrives at the 
palace under cover of an embassy from the associated 
Greeks, to demand the death of Hector’s son at the 
hands of Pyrrhus, but in truth to renew his own pur- 
suit uf Hermione. Pyrrhus politely listens to his 
arguments, and requests him, with a charming cour- 
tesy, to carry back a flat refusal to the Greeks. The 
act closes with the entrance of Andromache, to whom 
her generous captor relates what he has said to 
Orestes, with the high-minded remark that she must 
now at once resolve to marry him, or he shall cer- 
tainly be obliged to reconsider the whole matter. 
With the beginning of the second act, we have the 
griefs and threatenings of the deserted Hermione, 
and a sly recommendation from her confidant to 
“try Orestes.”” She grants him an interview, and, 
tesclved to turn him to use for a last effort on Pyr- 
rhus, sends him t» the king as ambassador from her- 
self, with the alternative of instant marriage or eter- 
nal separation. If he says nay to me, she intimates, 
l say yea to you. Meanwhile, Pyrrhus has been 
talked over by his confidant, and ends the second 
act with a pious resolution to wed his betrothed, and 
deliver up the child of Andromache. The despair of 
Orestes, and the happy triumph of Hermione, open 
the third act: but both are short-lived; for the act 
closes with some sensible remarks from the confidant 
of Andromache to that mourning lady, which leave 
us without a doubt that the widow will rather marry 
Pyrrhus, than sacrifice Hector’s son. Terrible is 
the resolve of Hermione, as the fourth act opens, and 
reveals to us the nuptials of Pyrrhus and Andromache, 
to come off without delay. Orestes takes from her a 
terrible commission to slay this faithless king at the 
very altar, and the act ends with her own quiet and 
bitter farewell to Pyrrhus, as perjurer and traitor. 
Alas! love has again returned as the filth act begins, 
and a frightful deed is doing. Rage repossesses her 
as she supposes the deed not done. Love, rage, and 
all the contending furies which make up despair, 
drive her to madness on the entrance of Orestes, 
stained with the blood of Pyrrhus. She spurns the 
murderer from her, and rushes out to stab herself 
upon the body of the king. Then the real furies, 
who have considerately let Orestes alone during the 
whole play, renew their bewildering attentions to 
him, and the curtain falls as he sinks exhausted on 
the stage. 

Out of no more promising material than this was 
the triumph of Mademoiselle Rachel achieved ; we 
lost sight of all the absurdity as soon as she entered, 
and in the place of a game at cress purposes, in which 
sulky grown-up children were all struggling to get at 


their lollypops, each before the other, we found our- 





selves in the grasp of an earnest overmastering passion, 
following it, swayed by it, suffering under it. And 
this, less by means of distinct and separate hits, than 
by their fusion into one vnaltering figure of wayward 
love. Some of our cotemporaries have remarned on 
her want of tenderness. It seemed to us that through 
the whole of her performance, there went trembling, 
like one flushed vein, the very soul of tenderness. 
Yon saw it in the aggr.vated bitterness of her de- 
sertion, as you had seen it in the softened triumph 
of her possession; and the hate was but another form 
of the love. Mademoiselle Rachel’s most finished 
mastery of her art, appears in these opposite yet 
combined expressions. Her contrasts are inimitable, 
and yet if we may connect such expressions with 
them, they seem tu us to have a most complete pro- 
portion, and the most harmonious sweetness. In all 
that we had before seen of the modern tragic acting 
of Fran:e, this matter of contrast was conveyed in 
sudden Jeaps. There, was measured solemnity ; 
here, convulsive boisterousness; and not the most 
wooden plank to bridge over the chasm, It is not 
the way with Rachel. She holds continually within 
her heart the invisible central point of the character 
she personates, and what we observe of its most 
startling contrasts, fitful and various as they seem, 
are but converging or diverging rays. When, in the 
second act, she sent Orestes to force the answer of 
Pyrrhus, 
“Je n’en puis partir 

Que mon pere ov Pyrrhus ne m’en fassi sortir. 
Ve la part de mon pere allez lui faire eniendre, 
Que l’ennemi des Grecs ne peut etre son gendre. 
Du Troyen, ow de moi faites-lv decider 
Qu’il songe qui des deux il veut rendre ou gardre.” 


through all the loveliness of extreme apparent can- 
dour with which the lines were given, there faltered 
thrice on the very verge of disclosure, at the brief 
words we have marked, that all-controlling emotion 
which prompts and half extenuates the artifice. 
When in the fourth act she bade farewell to Purrius, 
upon the light of every piercing sarcasm she uttered, 
ee fell the dark shadow of her suppressed ageny 
of soul. 


* Est il juste, apres tout,qu’un conquerant s’absisse 

Sous la servile loi de tenir sa promesse ? 

Non, non, la perfidie a de quoi vous tenter ; 

Et vous ne me cherchez que pour vous en vanter. 
* * * * + + > * * 

Tout cela part d’un ceeur toujours maitre de soi, 

Dun heros qui n’est point esclave de sa foi.” 


When, at the very Jast, she asks about the look of 
Pyrrhus at the altar, 


+ Son trouble avouait-il son infidelite ? 
A-t-il jus qu’ a la fin soutenu sa fierte,” 


it was with that agony of outraged tenderness which, 
at one relenting word, would have thought itself 
strong enough to recall him from the grave. It is 
needless to pursue these illustrations. The same 
harmony of art, pervaded every scene she appeared 
in. Noone separate passage was independent of the 
rest. Nothing was laborious, nothing spiritless. 
With a faultless precision and even minut ness of 
detail. with an execution that never failed to realise 
its purpose and tell upon the house in every distinct 
effect, all was at the same time massed. combined, 
contrasted, with that quiet and unobtrusive power 
which belongs to the highest genius. Nothing was 
driven into heroics, nothing sank into hysterics. In- 
formed with feeling, modulated and made musical by 
passicn, the fine verses of the old French poet broke 
through all the formal restraints of his school, burst 
from their prison of measured pause and pointed an- 
tithesis, and, as they came from the mouth of this 
natural actress, swept into the broad, free path of 
nature. There were its occasional abruptness and 
inequality, its erratic wanderings, its swell and its 
decline. its resting pauses, its eager and fervent flow. 
Fletcher, or Shakspeare, never sounded better. 

It is the fashion when much is conceded, to take 
in the same breath a great deal away. So we se- 
cretly reward ourselves for what we think great 
stretches of generosity. Thus if a poet or an actor 


happens to have one faculty in striking and unques- 
tionable prominence, ten to one he is denied the pos- 
session of another of equal significance. ‘I hat 
‘stronger Shakspeare felt fur man alone,’ was the 
mistake of a poet himself, concerning a greater poet. 
So we hear it said of an actor that he is great in this 
passion, but very little in that; and of Mademoiselle 
Rachel it seeins to have been thefashion to say, that, 
whereas in anger, hatred, she is overpowering; in 
gentleness, pity, tenderness, love, she exhibits la- 
mentable deficiency. In this there is a vast quantity 
of nonsense. Itis to be observed that the basis of 
every kind of natural expression is the same, and 
that, where no physical impediments exist, the same 
sensibility which sugg: sts one, wil] supply all. If 
we were asked to say in what Mademoiselle Rachel 
excelled, it would not be this or that particular feel- 
ing of passion we should describe, but the impres- 
sion she conveyed to us of a thorough general under- 
standing and mastery as an artistwof the various and 
most contrasted elements of the art. It seems strange 
to say this of one so young but such was our strong 
impression. In the sudden and overwhelming use 
of what are called * points,’ she has ofien been ex- 
celled. Her voice fails her beyond a certain reach, 
and there are other evidences, as in the occasional 
trembling motion of her hands, of physical weakness. 
But nature, and that in its most pleasing form, gains, 
in along run. She has fewer of thuse temptations 
to excess, that have betiayed the finest actors. You 
might expect as great an effect from her ae from 
Pasta, when in Desdemona she shrank under the dag- 
ger of Othello, but it certainly would not close, as 
Pasta’s did, in her tucking up her petticoats and 
running for it. The just natural impulse gces hand 
in hand with the clear controlling consciousness, and 
to the very tempest and whirlwind contriLutes smooth- 
ness. 


She can so temper passion that our ears 
Take pleasure in their pain. 


We hope to have many opportunities of speaking 
of this inimitable actress, and have the less regretin 
being unable to occupy much more of our space at 
present. Our book of Andrcmaque is so marked 
and scrawled threughout the part of Hermione, that 
a detailed deseripticn of the points which snggested 
the general view already given of her genics, weuld 
be something like a ranning comment on every other 
line. Some few things we must say, howe ver; and 
first, of the first scene, that its quiet art revealed to 
us at oneé the whole power of the performnce. 
The self-pity of the proud, hiding within itself to 
please its pride, was never more affectingly expressed 
than on the words 


ss Est-ce la, dira-t*il, cette fiere Hermione? 
Elle me dedaignait ; au autre |’ abandonne.” 


From out the briefest words (_fuis-le moi croire aussi) 
there breke-a world of struggling love, sighs that 
had swollen fiom the heart, were turned off (He bien, 
rien ne m’arrete) into careless affectations of indif- 
ference. And when, having adinitted to her confi- 
dant that they ought to leave the palace, she abstract- 
edly turned away and murmured to herself the lines 
“ Mais si l’ingrat rentrait dans son devoir,” &c., the 
tender self-deceit that was implied in it, the half-con- 
scious self-hypocrisy, was consummiately given. It 
was impossible that it could be real, with all that 
struggle to think it so. 

In the scenes with Orestes it was more difficult to 
give free play to natural expression yet she perfect!y 
succeeded. It was by still keeping in view what 
we have said of the secret springs of the character, 
that this difficulty was mastered. We have already 
given one example of it. It was never after Ist 
sight of for an instant, when she had once, and al- 
most in the same breath, given that fervent sich to 
the past (ses feux, gue je croyais plus ardens que les 
miens) and spread out the fatal toil for the future : 


Et quelque soit Pyrrhus 
Hermione est sensible, p seen a des vertus.” 





One saw poor fool Orestes already yonee in it. 
The fuurth act, in which she resolves the death of 
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Pyrrhus, was a succession of distinct effects of power, | 
in grand harmony throughout. Her withering sar- 
casi at Ovestes when at the first he hesitates—how 
infinitely rather than that would we have had the 
fate imprecated on Pyrrhus, round every word of 
which the agony of surviving fondness clung pas- 
sionately still! The very action of her arms as she 
ictured his dying look, opened as if to embrace his ' 
leads form within them; and when she uttered the 
noblest line of the tragedy 


* Je perceral le coeur gueje nai pu toucher,” 


the effect was electrical. 

We place a forcible restraint upon ourselves and 
mention only one line more. It occurred in her an- 
swer to Pyrrhus, when after her exquisite sarcasms 
at the close of the fourth act (beneath which there 
was-2 concealed su fering, far transcending any con- 
ceivable unreserved expression of it,) he has re- 
proached her with never having loved him. “ Je 
vaimais inconstant,” she says, **qu’au rais.je fuit 
fidele.” \f anv one doubts the tenderness of Rachel, 
let him try to listen to that unmoved. He may then 
be quite certain that he has not a spark of tenderness 
of his own. 

Her action is strikingly graceful; her by-play 

erfect. We have pointed out one defect of gestu:e. 
se wel her occasional habit of tapping her breast 
with her hands, is another. But it is an old tradi- 
tion of the French tragic school. 


The Interment of a Young and Beautiful Child. 
Dickens. 

Along the crowded path they bore her now; pure 
as the newly-failen snow that covered it; whose day 
on earth had been as fleeting. Under that porea, 
* where she had sat when heaven in its mercy brought 
her to thit peaceful spot, she passed again, and the 
old church received her in its quiet shade. They 
carried her to one old nook, where she had many a 
time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on the 
pavement The light streamed on it through the 
coloured window—a window were the boughs of 
trees were ever rustling in the summer, and where 
the birds sang sweetly all day long. With every 
breath of air that stirred among those branches in 
the sunshine, some trembling, changing light, would 
fall upon her grave. | Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust. Muny a young hand dropped in its 
little wreath, many a stifled sob was heard. Some 
—and there were not a few—knelt down. All were 
sincere and truthful in their sorrow. 

Tha service done, the mourners stood apart, and 
the villagers closed around to look into the grave 
before the pavement stone should be replaced. One 
called to mind how he had seen her sitting on that 
very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, 
and she was gazing with a pensive face upon the 
sky. Another told, how he had wondered much that 
one so delicate as she, should be so bold; how she 
had never feared to enter the church alone at night, 
and had loved .to linger there when all was quiet; 
and even to climb the tower stair, with no more 
light than that of the moon rays stealing through the 
loophole in the thick old wall. A whisper went 
about amongst the oldest there, that she had seen 
and talked with angels; and when they called to 
mind how she had looked, and spoken, and her 
early death, some thought it might be so, indeed. 
Thus, coming to the grave in little knots, and 

lancing down, and giving place to others, and fall- 
ing off in whispering groups of three or four, the 
church was cleared in time of all but Ve sexton and 
the mourning friends. They saw the vault covered, 
and the stone fixed down. 

Then, when the dusk of evening had come on, 
and not a sound disturbed the sacred stillness of the 
place—when th: bright moon poured in her light on 
the tomb and monument, on pillar, wall, and arch, 
and most of all (it seemed to them) upon her quiet 
grave—in that palin time, when all outward things 
and inwird thoughts teem with assurance of im- 
mertality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled 





' to walk the world, and bless it. 
' serrowing mortals shed on such green graves, some 


in the dust before them—then, with tranquil and 
submissive hearts they turned away, and left the 
child with God. Oh! it is hard to take to heart the 
lessons that such deaths will teach; but let no man 
reject it, for it is one that all must learn, and isa 
mighty, universal truth. When death strikes down 
the innocent and young, for every fr gile form from 
which he lets the panting spirit free, a hundred 
virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and love, 
Of every tear that 


goud is born, some gentler nature comes, tn the 
destroyer’s steps there spring up bright creations 
that defy his power, and his dark path becomes a 
way of light to heaven. 


ST. GEORGE. 


St. George died in a state of poverty in 1799 at 
the age of fifty-four. He was justly considered the 
first swordsman and the best shot of his time. One 
of his feats was throwing up two crown pieces in the 
air and hitting them both with his pistols. He was 
an excellent musician, amiable and polished in his 
manners, and of a most agreeable conversation ; his 
humanity and charitable disposition were univers lly 
acknowledged; and although engaged in many 
duels, he had generally been the insulted party, and 
was never known to avail himself of his reputation 
to insult any one less skilled in the science of de- 
struction. He was often known, however, to give a 
salutary lesson to quarrelsome and troublesome 
young men; and an instance is recorded of his 
meeting at Dunkirk, in the company of several ladies, 
a young officer of Hussars, who, not knowing him, 
ws boasting of his skill as a swordsu.an, and as- 
serting that no fencer in France was a match for 
him. ** Did you ever meet the famous St. George?” 
asked one of the ladies. ‘St. George! he could not 
stand a moment before me!”? answered the Hussar, 
twirling his mustachios. ‘That is strange,” ob- 
served St. George, ‘and I should much like to have 
a trial of skill with vou, young man. Possibly the 
ladies could procure us foils, and an assaut d’ armes 
might entertain them.” ‘The young officer assented 
to the proposal with a smile of contempt: foils be- 
longing to the brother of the lady of the house were 
produced, and without hesitation the Hussar was 
preparing to shame his aged antagonist, who, politely 
addressing the ladies, asked them to name the but- 
tons he should touch on his adversary’s doliman. 
The delighted women, glad to see a coxcomb cor- 
rected, named the number of the buttons; which St. 
George touched one after the other, and then whipped 
the foil out of the inexperienced hand cf the boaster, 
who, infuriated by rage and shame, wanted imme- 
diate satisfaction; when St. George quietly ob- 
served, ** Young man, your time is not yet come; 
you may still live to serve your country: but recol- 
lect you have met St. George, for | am that very 
person, who could not at any time prove a match for 
you.” — History of Duelling. 


EXPENSE OF LIVING IN PARIS. 


The Paris correspondent of the New York Star 
furnishes that paper with some “ Hints to Travellers 
in France,” from which we extract the following: 

In the Chansse d’ Austin, or nea~ the Tuilleries, or 
the Boulevards, the London prices are charged for 
lodgings. ‘That is, for a well furnished bedroom, or 
sitting room on the first floor, in these fashionable 

uarters, about 250 franes a month, or 50 dollars. 

ut for half the money you have equally as good 
rooms in the Faubourg St. Germain, which is not 
quite so fashionable. You have no more attendance, 
for this price, thin the mer: cleaning of the rooms, 
and must make a private arrangement with the por- 
ter to get attendance. If you havea family w:th you. 
you must have a suite of rooms with a kitchen, (every 
suit? beingas much isolated as a separate house) and 
then you take aservant. In the Faubourg St. Ger- 





main such a suite, accommodating a family of five or | 
six, will cost 250 franes a month, and extra. By 
the year such a servant (who also cooks) will be 30 — 
franes a month extra. By the year such a servant — 
would be paid 500 franes, or 60 dollars. * * #4) 
Rent being much the same in the two capitals, what, © 
then, is the comparative cost of living in Paris and 
in London! Wines are 50 per cent cheaper in Paris, ~ 
costing about the price of ale or porter in London? ~ 
Fuel is twice as dear in Paris; clothing is very bad 7 
in Paris (except boots and shoes) and 15 per cent © 
cheayer than in Londen, so is butcher’s meat, ~ 
Fruit, 20, vegetables 30, bread 20 per cent., cheaper — 
than in London. Household furniture as dear and — 
not as good as in Paris. Carpets are twice as dear, — 
Jewelry, Chandeliers, and Clocks, are twenty per — 
cent. cheaper. On the whole, although it is much ~ 
cheaper living at Paris than in London, it is net © 
the price of the articles, but the mode of living — 
that makes the difference. You consume less ~ 
than in England. Expensive dinners and suppers — 
are Jaid aside. In Paris you give a soiree and the 
tea, fruits, eau sucree, and light wines don’t cost — 
a tihe of what a soiree in London would come © 
= It is this that causes the balance in favour of | 
aris, i 


ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


One concluding remark on a further cause of the © 
progressive decay of some of the English spas, be- — 
fore I have done. It refers to the exorbitance of the — 
charges, and consequently to the enormous expense 
which families of the middle classes have to en- 
counter in these places of public resort, when they 
desire to live, according to their station in society, at — 
some of the principal hotels. I have alluded, in 
treating of Harrowgate, to the weekly expense of a © 
gentleman and his lady, with three daughters, and ~ 
two men and a woman servant, who, while living at 
one of the principal hotels at the spa. and using the © 
public rooms, was disbursing seldom less than twenty © 
guineas a week ; and had he desired a private sitting- ~ 
room, the charge would have been three guineas 
more. Now mark the differeuce in the spas in Ger- 
many. The same number of persons would have 
been magnificently lodged and sumptuously fed in 
the New [lotel at Wildbad, called the Bellevue, 
(which has started into existence since my first com- 
mendation of that spa, and is one of the most showy 
and comfortable establishments of that kind in Ger- 
many, and much to be recommended,) for 109 florins 
a week, including every possible expense for master 
and servant, instead of 281, which are the represen- 
tatives of twenty-three guineas. Again, a single 
gentleman, with a servant, who desires to pass his 
allotted time at the hotel of the Dragon, at Harrow- 
gate. must consent to pay five guineas a week, using 
a table d’ hote and the public sitting-room. But at 
the same spa of Wildbad, in thecomfortable hotel of — 
Meine Herr Klump, I have known a dignitary of the 
church during the last season occupy an extremely 
neat room, with another for his valet, and to have 
two excellent repasts, besides breakfast and the board 
of his domestic, for forty-five florins, or one third 
less than the charge at the English spa.— Dr. Gran- 
ville’s Spas of England. 
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